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ABSTRACT 

The role of career and technical education (CTE) was explored 
through a review of the research on CTE. Research on the following topics was 
examined: the high school dropout problem; high school graduates' transition 
to work; unprepared college students; the importance of noncollege careers; 
things employers really want; CTE ' s promise; the history of CTE; current CTE 
programs; public attitudes toward CTE; and CTE in other countries. Research 
findings regarding the effectiveness of CTE were discussed along with the 
limitations of research based on national student surveys and studies of self- 
contained CTE programs. It was concluded that the "college for all" myth is 
shortchanging those young people who are either uninterested in or unsuited 
for college and that CTE has the potential to create a better future for these 
young people. Perpetuating the college-f or-all myth, schools are de- 
emphasizing employers' needs, reducing vocational education, and retiring 
teachers who have employer contacts. The federal government can reverse these 
trends, but it must first acquire a stronger influence over CTE programs at 
the local level. It can accomplish this by sponsoring high-quality research, 
disseminating the results, developing curriculum and other materials to be 
used by schools nationwide, and providing technical assistance. (Contains 111 
references and 230 footnotes.) (MN) 
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Introduction 

In recent years, "get a college education” has become the basic advice given to 
all young people and for good reason. Over the past twenty years, the earnings of 
young adults who had completed at least a bachelor’s degree increased greatly relative 
to their counterparts who had a high school diploma or the equivalent. Yet, many young 
people do not go on to college, and others enroll but later drop out. Many of these 
young people may be unsuited for college — by ability, temperament, or interest. And 
most jobs — including some very good jobs — do not require a college degree. For some 
young people, career and technical education (CTE) might provide a route to some of 
these good jobs. It might even give them a reason to stay in high school and thereby 
increase the chances that they will eventually get to college. 

Many people, however, oppose CTE because they fear it discourages young 
people from going on to postsecondary education and thus threatens to hold them back 
from achieving their full potential. Opponents also cite the history of poor and obsolete 
CTE programs that became a dumping ground for less able students. We believe that 
these concerns are valid, but that, instead of abandoning CTE programs, we should be 
trying to improve, upgrade, and modernize. 

The federal government could potentially play an important role in this effort by 
sponsoring high-quality research, disseminating the results of this research, developing 
curricula and other materials to be used by schools nationwide, and providing technical 
assistance to states and localities. 

The Need for Career and Technical Education 

While “college for all” has become the mantra in today’s education system, this 
single-minded focus shortchanges several important groups of students, including those 
who drop out of high school, those who complete high school and do not continue to 
college, and those who enter college woefully unprepared and often drop out. CTE 
could encourage these students — disproportionately poor and minority — to complete 
high school, ensure that they are better prepared for jobs when they graduate, and 
perhaps even increase their chances of entering college. 
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The High School Dropout Problem 

Policymakers and concerned citizens have long been worried about the large 
number of youth who drop out of high school. Young people who do not complete high 
school tend to have substantially lower employment rates and earnings than their peers 
who do graduate. In 1997, only 45 percent of recent high school dropouts were 
employed, as compared with 67 percent of recent high school graduates who were not 
enrolled in college. 1 Young men who had completed nine to eleven years of education 
earned only 71 percent of what their peers with a high school diploma or General 
Education Development (GED) credential earned in 1997, while young female dropouts 
earned only 63 percent of their peers with degrees. 2 Moreover, high school dropouts are 
more likely to have children out of wedlock, receive welfare, and go to prison than 
people who have finished high school. 3 

Despite the increasing importance of a high school degree in the labor market, 
high school dropout rates have stagnated over the past decade. The proportion of 
eighteen- to twenty-four-year-olds who have completed a high school diploma or 
equivalent rose dramatically in the 1950s and 1960s, increased more modestly between 
1972 and 1985, and has been fairly stable since then. It stood at 86.5 percent in 2000. 
Using another measure — the proportion of students who left school each year without 
successfully completing a high school program — the dropout rate decreased from 1972 
to 1987, but has remained relatively unchanged since 1987 at about 5 percent. 4 

Dropout rates are higher in urban areas 5 and among African Americans and 
Hispanics. 6 Moreover, a recent study shows that the dropout problem is particularly 
acute in a few hundred high schools in the thirty-five largest cities. The authors found 
that in almost half of the high schools in these cities, the number of twelfth graders in 
1995 divided by the number of entering high school students three or four years earlier 
(depending on whether the school begins with ninth or tenth grade) was 50 percent or 
less. This suggests strongly that a high fraction of entering students dropped out before 
graduating. Moreover, comparisons of this ratio, which the authors call “promoting 
power," between the 1989-1992 period and the 1992-1995 period indicate “a general 
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